THE FENWICK TRIAL
Upon his enlargement, one night at supper, when he was pretty
well in drink, he told me he intended to go beyond seas, and asked
if I would command him no service. I then told him, by the course
he was taking, it would never be in his power to do himself or his
friends service; and if the time should come that he expected, I
looked upon myself as an offender not to be forgiven, and therefore
he should never find me asking it. In the condition he was then,
he seemed shocked at my answer; and it being some months after
before he went, he never mentioned his own going, or any thing
else, to me, but left a message with my aunt [Middleton's wife]
that he thought it better to say nothing to me, but that I might
depend upon his good offices upon any occasion, and in the same
manner he relied upon mine here; and had left me trustee for the
small concerns he had in England. I only bowed, and told her I
should always be ready to serve her, or him, or their children.
Your majesty now knows the extent of my crime, and if I do not
flatter myself, it is no more than a King may forgive.
I am sure when I consider with what reason, justice, and
generosity your majesty has weighed this man's information I have
little cause to apprehend your ill opinion upon his malice. I wish
it were as easy to answer for the reasonableness of the generality
of the world. When such a base invention shall be made public,
they may perhaps make me incapable of serving you; but if till
now I had had neither interest nor inclination, the noble and frank
manner with which your majesty has used me upon this occasion,
shall ever be owned with all the gratitude in my power.
This confession fell short of the facts. William knew
more from the Jacobite talk of the day. But the King set
himself to comfort his Minister. " In sending you Sir John
Fenwick's paper/' he wrote,
I assured you, that I was persuaded his accusation was false, of
which I am now fully convinced, by your answer, and perfectly
satisfied with the ingenuous confession of what passed between
you and Lord Middleton, which can by no means be imputed to
you as a crime. And indeed you may be assured, that this business,
so far from making on me any unfavourable impression, will, on the
contrary, if possible, in future, strengthen my confidence in you,
and my friendship can admit of no increase.1
1 Coxc, Shrewsbury Correspondence, pp.  147-148,  151.    William's reply is dated
September 10/20.
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